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of a debater, who can turn interruptions or unforeseen accidents
to account 'I came hither to day from Lambeth in a whirry,'
and what the wherryman said serves for an argument. If, in the
course of a sermon, which he has threatened to continue for three
or four hours, his hearers grow impatient and try to cough him
down, he can make a joke of it at their expense. He goes
backward and forward with his subject, and does not hesitate
to be discursive (' I will tell you now a pretty story of a friar
to refresh you withal')? or to say a good thing while he can
remember it; ' peradventure it myght come here after in better
place, but yet I wyll take it, whiles it commeth to my mind.'
Even when he has worked up to a formal peroration, and ended
with a text, he breaks in with * There was another suit, and I had
almost forgotten it' There are repetitions, sometimes of great
length, which must have been tedious even to hear* If he is
pleased with a word, he will work it to death ; in a Good Friday
sermon he uses the word ' ugsome' eight times. He can be plain,
even to coarseness. Martin Marprelate might take a lesson from
him in calling names: 'those flattering clawbacks/ 'pot-gospellers/
'these bladder-puffed up wily men/ 'flibberjibs,' 'upskips/ 'ye
brain-sick fools, ye hoddy-pecks, ye doddy-pols, ye huddes/ The
Pharisees are represented as saying to Christ, ' Master, we know
that thou art Tom Truth.' The Father did not intervene to save
the Son but 'suffred him to bite upon the brydle a whyle/ No
word or illustration is too homely for him to use. Latimer needed
to have no thought for the dignity of literature or the conventions
of reverence. He was not writing a book, but trying to keep the
attention of a boy of eleven and a crowd of idle courtiers. Latimer
the preacher cared for * no great curiousness, no great clerkliness,
no great affectation of words, nor of painted eloquence'; he
aimed only at *a nipping sermon, a rough sermon, and a sharp
biting sermon.*
These conditions were hardly favourable to the production
of literature, but Latimer did valuable service in testing the
possibilities of the language. None of his predecessors ever
carried the art of story-telling to a higher point He can take
the most familiar narrative in the Bible and retell it with pointed
allusions to current events. During the weeks that Latimer
preached first before Edward VI, the lord high admiral, lord
Seymour of Sudeley, lay in the Tower under sentence of death.
Latimer hated the man and did not spare him. His hearers must
have recognised in an instant what was his purpose when be